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Procedures for training undergraduates in Jaasic 
teaching skills were developed over 7 semesters. The training 
involved six individual experimental programs of a semester's 
duration and a follow-up atudy of the students in the Spring of 
program. The training has been given to 438 elementary education 
majors. The purpose of the program was to make training a basic 
teaching interaction skills an effective and economical procedure in 
the preparation of eleinentary teachers. In each study, the students' 
teaching behavior was analyzed specifically according to procedures 
developed and tested at the Far West Laboratory. The curriculum of 
skills selected for study and use in the program have been Minicourse 
I, Effective Questioning' Minicourse V, Tutoring in Elementary 
Mathematics; and Self-Guided Teaching Skills. Results indicated that 
the process appears to operate independently of the variables of 
supervisory attention, visual and written models, and large-group 
discussion as compared with independent study. In all experiments 
with the model, the behavioral changes induced appeared to be strong 
and positive; and with the follow-up study group, highly persistent 
through the period of student teaching. (A 25-item bibliography is 
included.) (Author /MJM) 
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ITiis report is tiie record of a series of 
expeTiTtients with teaching skills training on tiie 
Fredonia cajipiis, conducted jointly by the Center, 
mentors of tiie Education Departiiiontj and the Far 
West Laboratory for Fducational Resenrdi and 
Developniont * 

It is of major inportance as a record of the 
Implcnientation by the staff of a clear and central 
objective r to make skills training at the pre- 
service level a fimctional and viable part of 
elementary teacher preparation. 

The report cm be final only in the sense that 
the first phase of e^erimentation in the Skills 
Laboratory has been completed , and a prelliiiinaiy 
model appears to be ready for a more complete 
definition and dissemination as a product for 
teadier educat^ont Skills definition and develop-- 
inent at the prj-teaching level is in its beginning. 
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ABSTMCT 



The report encompasses seven semesters 
of development of procedures for trniriing 
undergTaduntes in basic tcnching skills. 
The training involved six individih-Jl ex- 
perimental programs of n semester ^s duration 5 
ajid a follow-up study of the students In the 
Spring, 1970, program. The training has 
been given to 438 elementaiy education majors. 

The purpose of the program has been to 
make training in basic teaching- interaction 
skills an effective arid economical procedure 
in the preparation of elementarv teachers. 
In each study , the students* teaching behavior 
was analyzed specifically according to pro- 
cedures developed ajid tested at the Far West 
LaboratpTy. 

The curriculims of skills selected for 
study and use in the prograJti have been Minlcourse 
1 3 Effective Questioning , Minicourse V, Tutoring 
in Hlementary Mathematics , and Self -Guided 
Teaching Skills . - 

The initial program. Springs 1069 ^ in- 
volved thirty-one elementary junior students 
in a microteaching -program with elementary 
pupils using Minicourse I* Also being tested 
was a variable of pupil feedback to the teacher 
concerning teacher behavior, Malysls of the 
data failed to support the assumption of 
effectiveness of the program as used with under- 
graduates or to show effect of the variable of 
pupil feedback procedures. 

It was concluded that adaptation of tiie 
inservice Minicourse model program to fit the 
needs md characteristics of the college student 
and the college situation was a prerequisite 
to the successful use of a teadiing-^skills 
prograin prior to student teaching. 
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The Fall Semester, 1969, was a period of 
study and desipij resultin.E in n pilot study in 
whidi over 100 students were involved, It was 
detcmined that large groups of students could 
work with the TV recordors with minimal staff 
instniction and assistance^ and that peer- 
mi croteaching and role-playing prncedures were 
acceptable and enjoyed by the" majority of the 
students involved, 

llie Spring, 1970, program involved the 
use of Minicourse V, Tutoring in Hlementaiy 
Mathematics with the total population of the 
Junior Professional Semes ter, lai students, as 
an adjunct to Education 316, Methods in Ble- / 
mentary Matiiematics, In addition to the testing 
of the prograiTi in terms of student behavioral 
change and attitudes of the prograin^s functional 
effectiveness, a variable of positive supervisory 
assistance was also introduced, 

■ TTie results appeared to indicate that under 
the conditions of the prograjii the students were 
able to make significant changes in their 
teaching behavior according to the stated goals 
of the Minicourse prograjTi. Attitudes tov^ard the 
Minicourse, the peer-teaching and the group ajid 
role playing situation were strongly affirmative. 
The value of direct and positive supervisory 
assistance was not supported by any of the data, 
^alysis of the prograiTi indicated that the entire 
program, exclusive of the research portion, was 
easily managed by the equivalent of one staff 
person. 

'nie^ Follow-up Study, Fall^ 1970, was con= 
cemed with the teaching behaviors, in student 
teaching of students from the previous study. 
Its purpose was the detennination of the re- 
tention of the training. Data obtained from 42 
students indicated that the teaching skills were 
retained and used at a relatively high level* 

The research conceiTi in the Fall, 1970, 
prograjn was a testing of two modeling procedures. 
One group studied and discussed the training 
materials witiiout visual modeling of any kindj 
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using tvpcscripts of tiie model films m%\ 
lesson films. The other group used the 
Mini course as dosigned; with fi comhinntion 
of the visual and symbolic mndelH. -The 
data did not support any assmrTption con- 
cerning increased effectiveness of either 
procedure , 

Tn the Spring, 1971^ prograjn^ an 
attempt was made, without increasing lab- 
oratory time 5 to add to the basic skills 
prograjn a study of several of the dis- 
cussion skills of Minlcourse I. It was 
the considered judgment of the staff, by 
the end of the second laboratory session^ that 
sinple 'interactive behaviors^ such as those 
of Minicourse V are more appropriate for 
beginning study tiiaii the more complex skills 
of discussion management. Tn spite of the 
shortness of the ensuing laboratory prograjn, 
the behavioral chajige achieved in these skills 
was comparable to earlier studies* 

^ The t^^ro "e^eriiriental prograjiis for the 
year 1971-72 were devoted to a pilot testing 
of Self "Guided Teaching Skills, an independent 
study manual of basic teadiing- interaction 
skills, written by Douglas and Margaret Rector. 

In both programs, the laboratory program 
of groining J peer-teanhing and video-practice 
was continued. In order to achieve con^arability 
of data, only those skills from the handbook 
congruent to tiiose previously studied in Mini- 
course V were chosen for study. Analysis of 
the data from tiic 77 students participating in 
tiie two studies appears to show strength for 
the procedure comparable to tiie results achieved 
by "die use of Minlcourse materials , 
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Sl^lMARY CCKCUISIONS 



As m integral part of tlie pre-service 
prepnrntion of teachers, with hoth extrinsic 
and intrinsic motivation, a laboratOTy 
process of teaching skills training \Aich 
involves small -group teaching and role -playing ^ 
with videotaped feedback, appears to of fer' a 
student -accepted, economical and effective 
means, of achieving desired changes in the 
teadiing behavior of the students. ITic 
process appears to operate independently of 
the x^ariables of supervisory attention, visual 
imd written models ^ and large group discussion 
as compared with independent studv. 

In all experiments with the model, the ^ 
behavioral changes induced appear to be strong 
and positive, and, with the follow-up study 
group, highly persistent through ttie' period of 
student teaching* 



INTRODUCTION 



A conniion problGin of institutions preparing 
students for teoGhing is need to provide ii 
progrOT of gradual tmd successful induction into 
teaching. The repeated e^erimentntion described 
in this paper has been designed to develop an 
effective and practical prograin of teaching skills 
developTnent for elementary teachers in the training 
period prior to student teaching* 

iTie folloidng criteria were developed and 
established as goals for tiie program ^ through 
successive iterations: 

1, The prograiii should effectively modify 
the teaching behaviors of the students ^ 
in regard to the specific skills taught, 

2. The students should value the prograjn 
and consider it highly i-elevant to their 
classroom participation and student 
teadiing, 

3* Tlie progrm should be operationally and 
economically practical for use in con- 
jimction with the pre- student teaching 
instructional program. 

4 , Hie progrOTi should not demand a high 
level of training in the "technical 
skiils of teadiing'* on tiie part of the 
individuals in charge of the program. 

The first section of this report, The Backgroimd , 
consists of a brief discussion of the probleTTij and a 
SLmmaiy of the microteaching approach to a solution 
of the problem 5 with particular reference to the Mini- 
course programs developed by the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Researdi and Development, imder the 
direction of Walter Borg. 

In the second section. The Experimentation . Is 
Included a dironological report md description of 
the successive e^erimentations , together with dis- 
cussion of observations 5 findings, and possible im- 
plications for eadi experiment. 

In tiie tiiird section, iTie Model Progran , the 
imdergraduate prograin that has been evolved is 
outlined and discussed, together mth reconmendations 
for tother development and use^ 



TIE BACKGroUND 



The Problein 

The reality of induction into classroom teaching 
is that most institutions preparing teadiers have 
traditionally depended upon the cooperating teacher 
to provide the student witti his first opportimity to 
practice hiri classroom teadiing skills. The diffi- 
culties inherent in this process hava been too well 
docioiiented to bear repetlticsi at this point. At 
the best J the student's role expectations are fre- 
quently in conflict with role-reality, and stress 
is almost inescapable* All too ofteni imder the 
stress of the situationj the focus may be upon the 
* 'tricks of the trade" rather than a reasoned approach 
.to desirable teadiing behavior, Goodlad sees in tiie 
process a dmger to the continued, orderly development 
of the teadier-s teaching skills: 

But the cards are stacked in 
favor of his controlling habit be- 
coming fixed with little reference 
to the principles of pedagogy; the 
student teadier's need to survive, 
together witii the cooperating 
teadier's need to have him survive , 
are powerful factors adding to other 
factors favoring early closure in 
survival skills. 1 

Against the ideal of a program of practice in 
classroom skills prior to student teadiing stand 
the realities of the pre-student teaching environ- 
ment in mmy colleges - large nimtiers of students , 
unavailable children for practice^ md a limited 
staff. 

Beyond these realities are the problems of 
procedure and cmtent, almost imtou^ed uatil the 
beginning researdi in microteadiing at Stanford 
Ihiversity* 



^John J, Goodlad, "An Analysis of Professional 
LaboratOTy Experiences in tiie Education of 
TeadieTSi" Journal of Teacher Education , 
XVI, No. 3 (1965), 2667 ~ 
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MlcrotGaching - The PrQCQdure 

Less thaii a decade ago the re^searchcrs in teacher 
education at Stanford University Initiated a quiet 
pTOcedural revolution in the supervision of student 
teaching. 'Hie elements of change wore the telovision 
videotape recorder and the developTiient of microteaching 
as a training procedure, llie videotape recorder proved 
to be a powerful tool for feedback conceniing the 
teaclier's exact behavior ^ at any time following the 
lesson. 

At the saine time, It was discovered that, asing 
tlie recorder J the teaching sessions could be encap- 
sulated in tems of time and the number of pupils 
tauglit - the essence of microteacliing. Though these 
tivo procedures were used and tested in the Stanford 
Workshops as a substitute for student teaching, they 
were subsequently used and tested in many settingn^ 
both In imdergraduate and inservice education. 

It soon became apparent that the Stanford Model 
for microteaching J as described by Allen and I^an, 
could form the basis for a laboratoTy approach for 
the gradual induction of students into classroom 
teaching. Though pupils were still a necessity ^ 
their numbers were greatly reduced. The supervisor 
was fimdamental to tiie procedure ^ but the per- student 
demands upon his time could be greatly reduced ♦ 

Hie Curriculum 

There is a saying, ''The tool shapes its uses.'- 
Prior to the videorecorder, the supervisor could 
only discuss J in general teims, what had happened 
in the lesson, a lesson i\;hlch the teacher never 
observed. The videorecorder made possible an 
exact observation by both. 



^Di^ight Allen and Kevin Ryan, Microteaching, 
(Reading 5 Mass . : Addison-Wesley , 1969] , 
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Tlie dimge from the general to the specific is 
illustrated by Ned Flanders: 

It is one thing to say that -'the 
teadier should find ways to motivate 
pupils so that the learning tasks have 
real meaning in tiie life experiences 
of pirpils.'* A different vocabulary 
is involved when you say that "a teadier 
can connact the Interests of boys and 
girls to a leaniing task by asking open 
questions J by clarifying md developing 
selected responses which link interests 
to tasks 5 md then asking questions 
whidi become more mid wore specific so 
that the tasks md the methods of work 

incorporate the suggestions of the 
pupils* 3 

TTie definition of the microteadiing curriculum 
began with what the Stanford researdiers called the 
'*Tec3inicar Skills of Teadilng/^ TTiis curricula is 
described in the previously mentioned work by Allen 
and Ryan, and is piAlished as model films and text 
by General Learning Coiporation.^ The development 
of a curriculum of skills is still in a very early 
stage J both for training teadiers md as a subject 
for researdi investigation. It is not a static 
things almost anyone observing teadiing can and 
does conceptualize teaching in terms of specific 
goal-directed skills. 



%ed Flanders, Analyzing Teadiing Behavior , CReading, 
Mass . : Addison- Wesley, 19703, PP- 4,5 . 

Dwi^t Allen and otiierSj Teadiing Skills for Elementary 
md Seconda^ Sdiool Teachers . [New York: General 
Learning Coiporationj 19693 , 
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A pTlmary difficulty with a skills curriciiluni 
lies in tlw fact that there is little research re- 
lating specific teadiing behaviors to pupil per- 
formance, l^en the coiiplexlties of tlie interaction, 
and the personal and situational variables that are 
enconpassed in a single teadiing episode are con- 
sidered, it is not surprising that this should be 
the case.' In a recent summiary of research on teacher 
effectiveness J Berj Harootimian cites tiie work of 
Barak Rosenshinei. Norma Furst md others in syn- 
thesizing the relationship bet^yeen teaching process 
diaracteristics and student achieveTnent, He prefaces 
the suMnary with a caution: 

Recently, teadier educators 
have placed much emphasis 'upon 
perfonnance criteria. There is no 
doubt that this is a desirable step, 
but given the present state of what 
we know about teadiing, we may entrap 
ourselves into the same situation we 
are trying to get out of. We may in 
effect be requiring teachers or would- 
be -teadiers to demonstrate behaviors 
whidi may have the same sort of validity , 
for their teadiing as doos the ability 
to Identify Comenius.S 

In view of the extent of the problem and the need, 
the foregoing cm serve as a caution and a charge for 
both the educational researcher and those engaged in - 
program development * Perhaps Harold Mitzel mirrors 
current thinking concerning the problem when he suggests 
a focus \xpon "process criteria of teadier and student 
behavior whidi are believed to be worthwhile in their 
own right. 



^Berj liarootimian, "Research on Teacher Effectiveness," 
The Researdier , CNewsletter of the Northeastern 
liducational Researdi Association) , Vol. 9, No. 1^ 
CFehruary, 1971), p, 31, 

■Harold Mitzel, **Teachor Effectiveness," in C,W. Harris 
CBdOi Bncyclonedia of Bducational Researdi , 3rd 
ed. (New York! Maonillan, 195UJ, pp. 1481-1486. 
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Hie Minicourses 

For the past sevaral years the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Researdi md Development, imder tiie 
direction of Walter Borg, has been developing integrated 
programs of ski lis -development materials designed 
specifically for use in independent microteaching study 
by e^q^erienced teadiers in the local sdiool setting. 
Currently 5 Minicourse I, Effective Question ing in a 
Classroom Discussion ^ is coiHnercially published by 
Maanillm Educational Services, and Minicourse V, 
Tutoring in Elementary Matiiematics , is soon to be re- 
leased, Others are in varioiis stages of development* 

Each program is an integrated group of skills 
which are related to a central instructional goal, 
A^^ /r careful investigatipn of research and practice ^ 

development team prepares self- instructional 
matarials whidi include tiie modelings practice md 
fee^ack cycle developed at Stanford. The process 
of development, the rigorous cycle of repeated field 
testing, and the behaviorally sipiificant research 
findings concerning the effects of tiie progran are _ 
siDmariEed by Walter Borg in a recent publication.^ 

TTie Minicourses differ from previous microteaching 
in several importmt dimensions , TTie first is the 
element of selectivity, Eadi" program focuses upon a 
few skills of potential value. ITia next is the heavy 
use of planned repetition, both in liie instructional 
materials and in tiie practice, Hie most important, 
potentially, is the independent study feature, whidi 
is mique to the Far West Laboratoiy .programs. This 
approadi m^es." the programs conpatible with a heu- 
ristic approach to teadiing, md bypasses the problem 
of a veiy real shortage of si^ervisors uflio have had 
my mvB tiim an academic or remote acquaintanceship 
wltfi tiie process of teaching skills definition and 
development. Additionally, as has alrea^ been noted, 
staff limitations have been one of the major elements 
inhibiting the development of progrms involving 
gradual induction into teadiing. 



Walter Borg, aid others, TTie Minicourse. a Micro- 
teadiing Approadi to Teacher Bducatign, [Beverly 
Hills: Macmillan Educational Services ^ 19703, 

EKLC 
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MINICOURSE I - SPRING, 1969 



' Tlie first attenpt of tiie Teadier Education Researdi 
Center to inplement training in teaching skills prior to 
student teaming was widertakan with a groi^ of thirty- 
two jimiors in 5ie professional education semester at 
the State IMiversity College, Fredonia. 

The progran was carried out in cooperation with 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Researdi and 
Davelopment, and constituted a field test of Qie 
Minicourse I program at tiie imdergraduate level* ^ The 
materials used were those of tiie field test edition 
of tiie prograin as pttolished by the Far West Laboratoiy. 
Similarly, the analysis of tiie pre ajid post- teaching 
behavioral data was done by obserrors using the pro- 
cedures and materials developed by the Far West 
Laborato^ for field- test anaiysis. 

The project had three majDr gofils: 

1, To test the effectiveness of the Minicourse 
Model as a tool for inducing desired change 
in the teadiing behavior of the students 
prior to student teaching, 

2, To detemine whether an initial e^^erience 
in this type of program can contribute 
significantry to the students* later par- 
form^ce during student teadiing. 

3, To test the effectiveness of pupil feedback 
as a training procedure, 

TTie project involved a randomly- selected group of 
non-volimteer students, .who were further dlvidtd rmi- 
domly into the two treatment groups* One group used 
the self-fee^ack procedures as specified in the 
program, while the groi^ using pipil- feedback watched 
the replay with tfie diildren and used a variety of 
questionnaires and other devices to obtain the pupil 
feedback. TTie total groi^ taught elementary pupils 
from the public sdiool in a ten-week experiment ^ whidi 
was unrelated to the other professional training. 
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At the close of the program a questionnaire was 
given to determine their^ attitudes to\^ard the training. 
TTieir responses showed that they liked and valued, to 
a hi^ degree J hoth tiie Minicourse training and the 
TTiicroteadiing procedures. Over seventy per cent in- 
dicated that rfiey would voluntarily enroll in a similar 
program, If it were offered, A similar proportion of 
the group using pupil^ feedback indicated that the 
procedures were desirable, and that they would con- 
tinue to use them, 

Malysis of the pre md post- teaching tapes showed 
that althou^ statistically significant changes in the 
behaviors stressed in the program did occur, they were ^ 
so small as to be min^ortant md were diaracteristic 
only of the students receiving the pupil fee^ack. 
These were: ^^teachar talk," "length of pupil responses," 
"use of higher order questions," and "repeats pi^il 
answers." Behavior dianges for the self- feedback group 
were significant only in "teacher talk," an indirect 
measure , 

It may be noted that in the tiiree categories of 
"negative" behavior that "flie Minicourse I program is 
designed to extinguish 5 the level of these behaviors 
was desirably low botii on the pre tapes and the post- 
tapes. The post^tape means were conpar^le to those 
reported in the field test with e^erienced teadiers.^ 



Discussion 

Tile data indicates clearly a hi^ level of student 
satisfaction witii both tiie Minicourse and the micro- 
teadiing procedures* It may be concluded that tiie use 
of a Minicourse progran in mdergraduate skills develop- 
ment prior to student teaching clearly meets one of the 
original criteria for such a program, that of student 
acceptance. 



^Philip Langer, "Ihe Range of Teadiing Skills TTiat Can 
Be Qianged by the Minicourse Model," paper pre- 
sented at tiie mnual meeting j Anericm Psydiological 
Association, (Washington: Septenfcerj 196y) , 
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Tile criterion relating to cost in teiiTis of staff 
time was inconpletely met. Although part of the staff 
time expended can be attributed to unf aDiiliarity. with 
procedures and to the unfavornble facilities, a di5= 
proportionate ajuoi^t of staff time was devoted to the 
scheduling of tiie use of public sdiool children^ the 
coordination of the teadiing content between the micro- 
teaching and the classroonij and the actual management 
o£ classrooms and groins , . 

nie primary goal of the experiment , and the basic 
criterion of any skills -davelopment program was not 
met. Statistical significance of change in teaching 
behavior at minimal ievels, such as was attained with 
the group receiving the pupil-feedback ^ may be con- 
sidered inferential in nature* l\'hat is sought is 
behavioral si^ificance^ which may be indicated, by 
consistent and puiposeful use of tiie behavior^ at 
a frequency of use level well beyond simple sipiificance 

Finally J in view of the lack of major behavioral 
change in the teaching of tiie students, it was decided 
to abandon the follow-up study that had been planned 
at the close of their student teadiing e^^erience. 

It was concluded that adaptation of the Minicoursa 
TOdel prograjTi to fit tha needs and characteristics of 
the undergraduate student was a prerequisite to the 
successful use of tiie program in teaching skills de- 
velopment prior to student teadiing. 
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PIOJECT DESIO^ - VPll, 1969 

The focus during the Fall of 1969 was upon ways 
of adapting tiie Minicourse niodel to imdergraduate 
instruction, and i^on the design of mi e^erimental 
program incorporating the adaptations to be tried 
in tile Spring sentester* It was initially agreed that 
the basic structure and program of the Minicourse 
model should remain imdisturbed on tiie basis o£ its 
proven success with experienced teadiers. Instead j 
adaptation should be peripheral to the course and 
operational in nature * 

ITie first area of evaluation was of tiie overall 
relevance of the program to tiie student's otiier 
preparation for taadiing. It was noted that the 
collage student lacked the opportmiity for constant 
practice in the skills available to the practicing 
teadier md that some otter foim of relevaice was 
needed. It was decided that to integrate the prograTi 
with one or more of tiie courses in the professional 
sequence would provide relevance. Agreement was 
readied to make the proposed program an integral part 
of Education 316 ^ Elementary Mathematics Methods. 
Further motivational relevance was to be provided by 
a grading program and required attendance, 

Minicourse V was selected for the skills develop- 
ment, as more appropriate for tiiis type of integration 
It was also felt that the skills involved mi^t be 
more appropriate for students who had not yet done 
foxmal teadiing* 

In all the discussion and planing, the primary 
objective was to devise a model for use with large 
groups of students* It was very apparent tiiat even 
the reduced nunfcers of children involved in micro- 
t'eadiing was an. obstacle, when a large-^scale progran 
was envisioned. 
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The conclusion was readied that peer-p^oup 
teadiing and tutoring, with the college students 
alternately role-playing the parts of pupil and 
teadier offered the only possible way of using 
the training prograin witti large groups of students* 

Tlie decision to Aajidon the use of elementary 
diildren was influenced by observations inade of 
teadier-diild interaction during the course of the 
previous experiment: 

1, In many instances the children appeared 
to produce stress similar to that en- 
coimtered in student teaching. It was 
diffiailt to see how the students could - 
focus upon their oivn behaviors and skills 
because of interference of pupil behavior. 
Sometimes diildren appeared bored and 
restless 5 In other classes they appeared 
overstimulated by the cajnera and the 
situation. ■'You're not mf teadier" was 

an imspoken attitude ^ sometimes voiced, 
TTie problem has been encomtered in other 
microteadiing situations, even with ex- 
perienced teachers, though it is rarely 
reported, 

2, Reality in teadiing, or microteadiing, 
once a camera or observer intrudes ^ is 

a fragile tiirig, easily lost. In the in- 
service microteaching, the experienced 
teadiers are sometimes able to interest 
the diildren so that they forget tiie camera 
At the best, the diildren Identify wi^ the 
teadiar md the groi^ situation and con- 
sciously respond in tiie way they feel is 
ej^ectsd of tiiem, which is essentially 
role-playing, ITiese latter behaviors of 
diildren were noted in tiie previous ex- 
periment, but not to a highly desirable 
degree* 
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3. In addition, there are many indications 
that even well-behaved interested children 
may interfere with the. self -study of be- 
havior. Studies of teazling have noted- 
the pL^il-orientation of teadiers. All too 
often, after watdiing a live or taped model- 
teaching deTnonstration, the pre-teadiing 
student can recall exactly what some pupils 
said and didj but cannot recall inddel- 
teadier's actions. TTie reinark of an ex- 
perienced teadier concerning self-study may 
be significant. ^Tm too busy trying to 
teach tfie material and help die dilldren to 
pay any attention to v^at rm doing. It^s 
artificial:'* 

The Pilot Study 

During the last few weeks of the seniester, a pilot 
mlcroteadilng project was imdertaken with over one 
himdred students in tiie professional sequence* The 
;-s>tls were I 

1. To test procedures for training groups in 
videotape operation. 

;2. To determine tiie manageability of the pro- 
cedures with large nunibers of students. 

3. To determine tiie reaction of tiie students 
to peer-groi^ teadilng and role-playing* 

The program was carried out in various locations , 
witih a half-indi videorecorder in eadi room. Students 
were assigned^ in groins of four j to prepare md teach 
a short discussion lesson to the group of tiieir peers , 
taking turns teaching and role -playing the part of the 
pi^il, Eadi small groi^ watdied the playback of tiie 
recorded teadiing togettLer^ and discussion was en- 
couraged. During tiie first of the two sessions, two ^ 
supervisors were needed to begin the teaching in fte 
four wi^ly separated locations. During the seccmd 
session, on© si^ervisor was able to control the practice, 
since all groins could start and stop the machines, and 
some groins could rewiiid the tapes and start the play- 
back. 



Discussion 

Student reaction to the progjajn was excellent. 
They seemed to enjoy working in the peer groups and 
worked well together. The staff quickly ieamed 
that tiie shmdng of a videotaped segment of similar 
practice by another student was an excellent device 
to alleviate initial fears of the process and the 
cajTiera. 

More important 5 the process appeared one that 
could be adjninistered by one supervisor, after the 
initial lesson , even witii the disadvantage of 
separated locations for the four teadiing groups. 
The students appeared to gain confidence and to 
learn madiine operation and conti^ol far more readily 
than did the solitaiy student^ teaching diildren 
alone. They also appeared to find more enjoyment in 
the process J as a whole. 

It was concluded that ttie procedure showed 
promise as a low- cost mode of implementing the 
training with large groups of students. 

It was decided to test the procedure with a 
large group of students the follOTing semester ^ in 
order to ansi^er the question ^ -IJnder conditions of 
peer teadiing and peer group cperationj is a 
Minicourse program an effective means of accomplish- 
ing behavioral change in students preparing for 
elementary teachings in the period prior to student 
teaching?" 

By January 1970 p a three-room trailer became 
available, and was used for the subsequent experi- 
mentation imtil Septenter 1972j at whidi tiine tfie 
larger Skills Laboratory in Old Main was made 
ready for use. 



PRD®^ 1 - SPRING, 1970 



The progTfflTi in the Spring Seinester, 1970 was 
provided to 181 elementary education majors in the 
junior professional semester, prior to student 
teadiing, as an adjmct to Education 316, Methods 
in Elementaty Mathematics. The obj actives of tiie 
program were: 

1. To detemine tiie effectiveness of the 
program in effecting changes in the 
teadiing behOTicr of elemental pre^ 
teaching studciitS j according to the 
goals of the progrfmi, Mini course V , 
Individualizing Im' t naction in 
MatiiematicsV 

2. To deteraiine student acceptance of 
the program. 

3. To detemiine the possible effect of a 
variable of direct supervisory assistance 
and positive verbal praise and rein- 
forcement, 

4. To detennine ttie effectiveness of the 
progran in temis of econony of use of 
staff time and college resources • 

Procedures 

In Table 1^ page 15^ the major elements of tiie 
Springs 1970 prograjn are sumnarizedj along with a 
similar tabulation of both tiie Spring 1969 experi- 
ment, and "flie Wo siisequent revisions and iterations. 
It is felt that the tabulation can clarify, in brief 
form, botii the elements and the major and minor 
shifts of these elements during the successive experi- 
ments and repetitions. 

The program was offered to 181 stidents, the 
total population of the Springs 1970 elenBntary 
education professional semester at Fredonia* The 
prografn for eadi student corisisted of eleven weekly 
laboratory sessions, 75 minutes in length, using 
peer groLp teadiing md feedback, Two of these 
sessions were used for tiie making of videotapes of the 
preliminaiy and final recorded teaching. 



In tiie teadiing and program design no dianges 
were made in the progran as outlined in the Minicourse, 
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Prograjn Elements 
TABLL 1 

Spring 1969 

1, Minicourse I program 

2, ElementaTy junior students 

3, Small group (32 students) 

4, Isolation from professional 
prograiTi 

5, Independent study 

6, Microteaching - elem, pt^ils 

7, Large- group presentations of 
films and materials 

8, E^erimental variable of 
pupil fee(i)ack 



1969-71 

Spring 1970 

1. Minicourse V program 

2. Elementaiy junior students 

3. Large group (181 students) 

4. Integration wi-^ Ed, 316 

5. Extrinsic reward, grading 

6. Groi^ study, peer feedback 

7. Peer teadiing and role playing 



8, Large-groi^ presentations of 
films and materials 

9 . Ej^erimental variable of 
si^ervision 



Fall 1970 
1. Minicourse V program 



ERLC 



2* Elementary jmior students 

3. Large group (60 students) 

4, Integration with Ed. 316 
5* Extrinsic reward, grading 
6i GroLp study, peer feedback 

7* Peer teadiing and role-playlng 

8* Small group presentation of , 
films and materials 

9* Performance Criteria 

10, Constmt Practice 

11, E^qjerimental variable of 
syntolic modeling (printed 



Spring 1971 

1. Selected lessons, Minicourse 
I and V prograiT^ 

2. Elementaiy junior students 

3. Large group (90 students) 

4. Integration witii Ed. 316 

5. Extrinsic reward | grading 

6. Groi^ study, peer fee^ack 

7. Peer teadiing md role -playing 

8. Small groi^ presentatim of 
films and materials 

9. Performance Criteria 

10, Constant Practice 

11, Iteration of Model 
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except -those noted, whidi included peer groi^ teaching, 
role-playing, and group interaction md feedback. All' 
showing of lesson ajid model films, discussion^ and 
details of sdieduling were made a part of the college 
large-group classrooin situation. 

For the puiposes of the e^erimentation, students 
In each section ware raiidomly assigned in groups of 
four to me of tiie mlcroteaching rooms , and the groins 
remained constant throu^out the' experiment. Because of 
tiTO limitation J the lessons on "evaluation and practice'* 
were not scheduled for practice. However i it was noted 
that many students included these strategies in the final 
teadiingj on the basis of the Te.adler^s Handbook alone. 

Of particular interest was the testing of a variable 
of si^ervisory assistance and positive verbal reinforce- 
ment. In a senses this^ capitalized upon the fact that the 
only station for the trailer supervisor was a desk spcice 
in the center room of the trailer. At first it was 
planned to screen -flie area to make her presence less 
obtrusive. The procedure adopted made use of the condition 
With the groups Tandomly assigned to this room, the super- 
visor naturaliy aiid vigorously praised and positively 
assisted the groups and individuals, llie other room 
groins were left rigorous ly alone, except for tedinical 
assistance, or when individuals requested advice or 
assistance, or diose to discuss the teadiing informally. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

Hie principal data sources for study were the 
recording of- teaching done prior to and following the 
prograin, md an attitudinal questionnaire to which the 
students could respond fmonymously at the close of the 
progrOTi* 

Problems were encountered in both the pre -taping and 
the post-taping. In tiie pre- taping it was quickly foimd 
that mly a few exceptional students were able to make 
tutoring tapes of beyond seven minutes in length. Tills 
is attributed to their lack of e^^erience and the effect 
of tiie videotaping process. As a result , tiie analysis 
was standardized at five minutes of recorded teadiing. 
TTiis has been true in subsequent iterations. 

TTie post taping was scheduled as 5 or more minutes 
of nujTtoer problem tutoring, and five or more minutes of 
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verbal problem tutoring. Because of the size of the ' 
groins, the taping was sdieduled for two successive weeks. 
During ttie first romidj a student strike was called , but 
all students cOTpleted their teaching. At tiie close of 
^e week, tiie college was closed for the swuner, thus 
eliminating the possibility of making the recoiding of ^e 
verbal problem tutoring* 

At first it was intended that smalysis be done of ttie 
entire grotp. However, the presence of an instructor 
variable, md the large nunfcers of tapes involved made it 
advisable to limit :Ae malysis and subsequent follcw-up 
to the four college sections tau^t by one instructor. 
144 cCTplete pre mA post tapes were obtained from these 
groL^^s^ whidi represented^'mnijnal attrition. 

Malysis was done according to pTOtocols and procedures 
developed for the resear A field testing of Minicourse V 
by the staff of ttie Far West LAoratory. Both college 
staff and work stu^ students regularly assipied to the 
Researdi Center constituted the rating staff. 

Tapes were coded according to random niMbers and pre > 
and post tapes were mixed to adiieve imiformity of rating. 
However, it was soon learned that the behavioral dianges 
were so pronoimced taat raters quickly Imew the type of 
tape be mg rated, thus raising questions as to the value of 
the procedure . Rell^ility was maintained both by doiile 
rating by ^o or more students md by spot diecking by 
college staff. Since all ratuigs are quantitative and re- 
quire no judpient, no difficulty was encoimtered. 



Results 



Tne behavioral dimges in tiie skills stressed m 
Mnlcourse V are sunmiarized in T^le 2, page 18, M mi^ 
be seen from an examinatlari of tte data, the behavioral 
digunges were strong and positive. It mi^t be assmied, in 
tiie quantitative measurement of behaviors in a short recorded 
lesson that as me behavior is stressed, otiier behaviors 
mi^t diminish proportionately. Most students i hwever, 
appeared to show a hi^ facility for a coirblnlng hi^ fre- 
queni^ of use of the behaviors into a conplex' but unified 
teadiing structure , 

The determination of student acceptance wm ccmsidered^" 
to be of major Importaicei md was the second objective of 
the stu^. It is a truism Aat innovations in educatim 
tend to have little chmce of suivival if pi^ll acceptmce 
is lackuig. It had been fomd in ^^e previous stu^, using 
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Mmicourse I with grade school children, thnt elementaiy 
juniors were highly acceptant o£ the minicourse progrfm 
and procedures as developed by the Far West Lahoratoiy 
However, this was a different Minicourse, and, as shoim in 
Table 1, many new eleinents and procedures were introduced. 
The results of a questionnaire given to the students at the 
close o£ the program are reproduced and SLmmarized in part 
in Table 3, page 20. The questionnaire was kept coir^letelv 
anonymous, to ensure valid response. Written comments were 
encouraged and were obtained frcni a large part of the group. 

As may be seen, student reaction was hi^ly favordjle 
not only toward the progrsm as a lAole but also toward most 
of the components. The written COTments tended to support 
md amplify the data shown. Most critical comment focused 
upon the absence of "real" diildren in the teadiing, the 
quality of the researdi videotaped model lessons and the 
shortness of the time available for study. Interestingly, 
the stabilif/ of grouping forced by the needs of the research 
1^ one of the parts of the program that received approval. 
The groups were cbserved to function harmoniously, and to 
solve problems amicably. 

The third objective was the determination of tiie effect 
of additional supervisory guidance and positive reinforce- 
ment, as previously described. Table 4, page 21, is a 
tabulation of pre and post test scores for the groi^ receiving 
the treatment, as compared with a similar group vhidi did not 
It may be observed tiiat the scores for both groups are 
remarkably similar, botii in entering and teminal brfiaviors. 
It may be noted that the group Teceivlng si^ervisory re- 
inforcement scored somei^at hi^er in all categories, but 
little behavioral significance can be attadied to minimal 
differences . 



Finally, the effectiveness of the program in tems of 
staff time and college resources was an inportarit con- 
sidsration. To cariy out the program for 191 students, with 
a weekly laboratoiy period for eadi student for eleven weeks 
involved the following; 

1 L^oratory supervisor, 12 weeks, 4/S time 

1 college instructor, five 20 minute presentations 

weekly, 12 weeks 
1 tedmician, AV, approximately 3 hours weekly 
3 rooms, 8 x 14 or larger 

3 General Electric Tri Pak Videotape recorders, $1495 

eadij of lAidi one was a reserve madilne. Si^sequent 
ej^rience has shown the average life ej^ectaicy of 
these machines to be in excess of 1400 hours, vtfiidi 
with necessary repairs, brings tfie per-hour cost of 
a machine to less tiian $1.25 or $4.75 for eadi 
Q hour-long laboratoiy session. 

ERIC 



TABLE 3 



Attitudinal Study - Response Suiranarization Cpartial) 

No-.e: Students responded anonyTiiously on a 5 point Liken scale, 
with the Tnid-point ^'average. ■■ The students responding to 
tile two * 'favorable^* items of the scale are grouped and 
e^^ressed as a percent of tiie total group. 

i^Jlim ' Percent Favorable 



a. How do you feel about having participated 

in the mathematics microtaadiing? looi 

• How much do you feel you learned from the 
program? 



* How beneficial do you feel it mil be in your 
later professional career? 



861 



How important will tiie ej^erience be for you 
when you start teadiing? 75 

How do you feel about tiie fact the trailer 

groins remained mdianged? 931 

l^at were your feelings toward your group? 981 

Did the coniments or reactions of your group 

help you do better teadiing? ^ 33% 

Vne prograjn was done without a great deal of 
si^ervislon due to the size of the groi^. How 
do you feel about more teadier supervision? 
(specific mswers] a. I didn't need it 60% 

b* I'd have liked a little 

more "^la 
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TABLE 4 

Effect of Si^er\risory ReinforceTnent 
Tedmiques (Mean Scores) 

Supervisory Non- 
Reinforcement Groi:^ (483 Reinforced Grotp (48) 

Diagnostic Questions, frequenq^* Pre-Test 3.52 4,37 

Post-Test 19.25 19,08 

DeTOnstratlon Tedmiques ^ use 

in Total Minutes Pre-Test ,44 .40 

Post-Test 4.01 3,73 

Praising^ frequent Pre-Test 7.16 7.25 

Post-Test 20,42 19,06 



^5 minutes of recorded teadiing 
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An initial investment in videotape o£ $100 would have been 
sufficient for all needs of tJie program. The newer tapes 
seem to be alinast infinitely reusable. No brGakage has 
been experienced. 

Finally, the additional materials and supplies needed 
for the program were miniinal, since the Far West Laboratoiy 
made the program available on videotape. The sole cost was 
the duplication of the teachers' hancfcooks. 

Minicourse V is now commercially available from Macinillan 
Mucational Services, with an initial cost of $im5 or 
$198 on a six-week rental. ' 



Discussion 



■ It niust be emphasized that the purpose of ttie experiment 
was prograjTi development ; the testing of an- educational 
procedure, rather than the separate testing of individual 
conponents. TTie initial experiment, Spring 1969, had shoivn 
nigh student satisfaction in an educationally attractive 
program that had repeatedly demonstrated its success as an 
inservice training program. TTiat it had its lesser success at 
the undergraduate level was attributed to the nature of the 
situation and -the learner i therefore, each adaptation was one 
that, m the considered judgment of the researchers, would fit 
the program to the situation and the leamers. 

A second and primary objective was economy. Not only had 
the program involved a substantial part of the Center's 
resources m order to give the program to 30 students, but 
the larger goal of devising a program that could be effectively 
operated with large groups of students seemed very important 
to teadier education. . 

In conclusion, it would appear that the Spring 1970 
program was quite successful in attaining all the stated objec^= 
tives. The data indicate that the teaching behavior of the 
students changed quite strongly in the directions that were 
the objectives of the Minicourse. 

Further, the satisfaction of the students with the program 
was anply evident to tiie staff, even before the attitudinal 
study was given at the conclusion of the program. By the end 
of the third weeK, it was obvious that the groups wre 
tunctioning snDothly and well. Though the pilot study has 
indicated possible acceptance of the peer teadiing and the 
role playing, the strength of the group process was realized as 
the program was developed. ' 
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The testing of the variable of positive supervision 
was an examination of m additive rather than an 
altemativa factor. The results appiw to indicate that 
the Minicourse , under conditions of peer groi^! laboratory 
teadilng, wltii extrinsic iTOtivatlon provided by required 
attendance md nonnal college grading practices , requires 
no additional inDtivatlonal elements. The inplications of 
mis finding are th&t a' program sudi as tiiis can be 
SL^ervised by a pereon ^o, initially, is not particularly 
well versed in the skills , providing the other conditions 
are met. 

Finally, and of equal iTiportance, Is the COTparatively 
low cost of tile program, and its denMnstrated use with 
large nimbers of students with minimal staff. It is felt 
tiiat in tills respect, the liboratoiy program conpares veiy 
favorably with cost and staffing practices in laboratoiy 
work m tile more traditional disciplines, sudi as tiie 
science laboratories. 

Ihe study offers strong evidence tiiat with tiie use of 
uie procedural model developed at Fredwiia, skills training 
laboratoiy programs can become an effective and ecaianical 
part of an eleTOntaiy pre-student teadiing preparation 
progrffln. 



i 
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FOLLOW=UP STUDY - FAI.L, 1970 

In any teadiing skills training invplving micro- 
teaching procedures and the self-shnping of teaching 
behavior, the question of the persistence of the skill 
behavior in normal teaching over a period of time is of 
both academic and educational importance. To be effect ive^ 
the habitual skills inust persist in the teacher behavior. 

The determination of this persistence has been the 
subject of attention by the Far West Laboraton^ In a studv 
reported by Walter Borg and others', a high persistence of 
the Minicourse I behavior^was shorn after a period of four 
mmths*. A field study reported hv the Conter^^ has found 
similar persistence over a six-Tiiohth period with the same 
program* 

A follow-up study of the use of Minicourse V, which in= 
volves a completely different group of skills in a somewhat 
different teaching situation was felt to be of value as a 
further testing of the factor of peTsistence. Of even more 
importance, however, was the use of the follow-up study as 
rupport arid' substantiation of the procedures for training 
involved in the Fradonia adaptation of the Minicourse program. 
Not only was the training accomplished with students who 
lacked experience in teaching, but, unlike the field studies 
with e]qDerienced teachors, it was carried on with total non- 
volimteer student groups. Further, the training was carried 
on in a laboratoty situation, rerote from "reap' teaching. 
In addition peer= teaching and role playing were used. Even 
the students criticized tiie "artificiar^ nature of the ex- 
perience, though they enjoyed it* 



Procedures 

The most iiimediatBly available group for the study were 
the S4 students who began a full semester elementary student 
teaching e)^erience in September ^ 1970, In order to achieve 
the maximum time-delay, 7 months ^ the testing was postponed 
until Deceirtoer and early January ^ at the close of the student 
teadiing. It was also felt that at this time, any possible 
effect of student teaching would be at the maximimi. 



9 

Walter Borg aad o-fliers, The Minicourse , op. cit . , pp, 81-83, 

10 

Douglas Rector, Jack Bicknell and David Mack, The Usefulness 
of Minicourse I in the Training of Blementaiy TeachersV 
Teadier Education Research Center, Fredonia, Y. , 1972. 
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0£ the S3 students actually ttadiing, the recorded 
ten minute teadiing sessions were obtained from 42. 
There were two refusals from students in a j ml or hi ^ 
school and three recordings could not be made because 
of sdiools closed by snow conditions. Hie others ran the 
gaiTut froiTi accident to illness. The forty-two students 
studied were in nearly ■tfiirty widely scattered sdiools, 
and were fairly well assorted from traditional to 
innovative sdiools and from kindergarten to grade 6, 

The recor&d teadiing was analyzed according to 
procedures described in the Spring 1970 stu^. 



Results 

In tiie seiection of the saiT^le poup for stu^, the 
assiniption was made that the sanple wuld prove similar to 
the total groi^ of the Spring 1970 stud^. An examinatim 
of the pre-test md post-test median scores for tiie two 
groups CCol, l-IV), Table 5, shows that while tiie pre-test 
mean scores of frequent of behavior were somewhat at 
variance, the mean total ppst-test scores for two of tiie 
behaviors, dia^ostic questions and praising, were alnKpst 
exactly congruent. The demonstration techniques total mem 
scores variation of 21 seconds may reflect a slight initial 
difference in tJie groins , and is not considered of im- 
portance. 

The student teadiers in the follow-i^ stu^ were asked 
to record ten minutes of teadiing^ using both verbal md 
nLOTber problem , In order to n^e tiie teaming sessions 
more coiipar^le witti tiiose cbrained for experienced teadiers 
in tiie main field test i^*iidi was carried out by the Far West 
L^oratory. However, teadiers of grades K-2 were free to 
Bdjmt to the ^ility of tiieir dilldren to read verbal 
problen^. The analysis was carried out an tfie total recorded 
session, but of not more tiim 10 minutes. These results 
are given in Colijmn V, Table 5, In order to obtain com- 
parisons wltii tiie post-test scores, it cmsidered most 
^propriate to divide tiie final scores by two, to obtain m 
average perfomance level over five minutes of teadiing. 
These adjusted scores are listed in Colimm VI ^ T^le S. 

As may be seen from m exminatim of Columns IV and VI , 
tiiere was a general overall regTesslcn of the skills 
frequencies, It appears tfiat tiie behaviors were best 
maintained in -aie varied use of dia^ostic questims, while 
tiie greatest regression speared in tlie use of praise, and 
the iise of some of the demonstration skills, particularly 
estimation, expanded notatim, and nimfcer line. The latter 
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inay reflect tiie fact that many of tte teadiers were teadilng 
in the priinaiy grades j md tiiat tiiese are specific 
teaching behaviors fbr specific sources of pi^ll difficulty. 
Hie increases in use of mmiipulative materials, pictures 
and diagrams and nmber sentence reflect the inore general 
utility of proce Aires in elementary teadiing. 

Conclusions md Discussion 

The results of the study are of major Inportmce to the 
researdi. As the staff watched aid anaiyzed tiie final tapes 
of tiia l^orato^ teaming ^ often carefully prepared to "shew 
what tiiey could do/' there was a keen awareness of the shortness 
of ^e laboratoiy program md a certainty tiiat tiiere would be 
a tremendous diimmitionj or even extinction of the behaviors in 
the real and frequently hl^ly stressed ej^erience of student 
teadiing. Tlie decreases were far less ttian e3^ected| md in 
SOTO areas, not^ly In specific praisei and in tiie use of 
mmipulative materials , pictures i diagrains, md nimtoer sentences 
tiiere were evidences of galni 

The maintenance of the dlapiostic questicming frequency 
is particularly iir^ortmt* It is felt that it represents the 
basic skill of tutoring, since it is an index of fte mamer 
or style of the tutoring. A mem of three diagnostic questions 
to the minute represents a teadier who may be assiMed to be 
constmtly probing and pronpting to ascertain ttie diild^s 
diffiajlties md structuring tiie teadiing to fit his needs. 

In Table 6, page 28^ the mean total frequeni^ scores of 
tiie study groi^ are simnarized for "&vo of tiie behaviors 
together nth the correspmding scores of e^q3erlenced teadiers 
v^o mderwent the training in Sie main field test of Minicourse 
V. It appears to be evident, at least at the cmcluslon of 
student teadiing, tiiat the students were^ indeed, using the 
skills of Minicourse V in one-to-one teadiing at a hi^ level 
of frequen^ as conpared wltii experienced teadiers. 

Most Important, tiie stu^ confines tiie oft-repiated 
remark of botii field si^eivisors and cooperating teadiers ^ vAio 
dealt with these students indivi dually ^ ^TTiey are different/- 
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TABLE 6 

Sunmaiy of Two Skills: Praise, and Diagnostic Questions 
(From Main Field Stud^ and Fredonia Follow-up Study Groi^)) 



CD 

Field Study 
Praise Diag. Questions 



Pre 



m 



(2) 



Post 



6.89 
10.59 



10.25 
15.23 



Fredonia 



C3) 

Pre 
Post 

m 

Post-Post 25.79 



Praise Diag, Questions 
8.12 5.45 
19.11 18.12 
34.79 



1 



Walter Borg and otiiers, The Minicqurse, op. cit . excerpts from 
p. 157 auid Table 23, p, 158. 



e 22, 



8-10 minute session 



five minute session 
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PROGRAM IT - FAI.L, 1970 



The experiiiiental program was repeated in the Fall 
of 1970, mth sixty undergraduates in three sections of 
Education 316, tau^t by Dr. Mice Hilton. It consti=" 
tuted an iteration of the previous e^riirent with 
small procedural dianges, and with the testing □£ the ' 
eifects o£ a variable of symbolic modeling in contrast 
with visual or perceptual modeling. 

The procedural dianges are sunmarlzed in Table 1 
page IS They represent, in fact, developments that had 
occurred naturally during the course of the previous 
experiment, and were incorporated into the model as a 
result of experience. 

The small group presentation of films and materials 
and the emphasis on discussion was one of these. It had' 
been foimd that the presentation of films and materials 
and the attempted discussion were cmiersome and mpro- ' 
ductive m the large college classes. ITie key person was, 
m reality, the laboratory supervisor vAio found herself 
repeating, with. small groups, what they had not been " 
willing to question and discuss in the large group sessions 
m the classroom. Making the laboratoiy section, twelve 
students or less, the presentation and discussion group 
was felt to be more effective. a t- 

Similarly, an en^hasis on the specific skills led to 
a specific rating of the final recorded teadiing- as the 
performance criterion for the grading in the progran. 
me students tended, in spite of all efforts, to disregard 

thfi-P'^'^iT diange'it into smething 

that could only be cdlled "constant practice." The remark 
I m still working on specific praise," was very conmon. ' 

Synteolic Modeling 

In the Minicourse S program, a coirbination of per- 
ceptual models (filmed models) is contined with symbolic 
modeling, in tiiat printed typescripts of tiie model films 
are included in tiie Teadier's Handbook, and teadiers are 
referred to them. 

Some researdi conceniing symbolic modeling In conmarison 
^r^B^.-°^ ^^^^^ previously been dme. Qrm 

(1966) using written and veibal directions as the symbolic 



mode foimd that while both these imd filmed models produced 
behavioral change, the gains from perceptual modeling 
were sipiificantly greater, 

Borg (1970) coMTienting on Oito*s works cites his 
finding of the effectiveness of a coufcination of hoti\, 
syirbolic and perceptual models as the rationale for in- 12 
eluding a confcination of these modes in tine Minicourses, 
In an early study, using typescripts, Allen and otfiers [1967) 
fomd significant differences in effect between the two 
modes. " 

To retest the procedure under a Minicourse program 
was attractive for a variety of i^easons* TTie Minicourse 
experimentation was a setting whidi allowed the procedure 
to be tested over a fairly long period of time, AlsOj it 
would be tested within a model whidi, in the previous study, 
had resulted in a hi^ level of change in the teaching 
behavior of the students. Most important Is the potential 
value of the procedure in skills training. Typescripts 
are inejqDensive to maJce and easy to revise in the develop- 
mental stage. In use they do away with the need for cmibersome 
audio-visual equipment* Finally, they may offer flexibility 
for individualizing the program with large groups of students . 

Procedures 

In order to test tiie variable ^ students in each of the 
three college sections were rmdomly assigned to one of t^^o 
laboratoiy groups ^ and one of each pair of groups was diosen 
by lot for tiie experimental treatment of written models. 
This group was to receive transcripts of tiie models and 
lessons^ while the other groi^ watdied the teaching lessons 
and models as prescribed in tiie Minicourse programs. In 



11 

M.E. Onite.j The Effects of Modeling an d Feedback Variables 
on the Acq uisition of a Coiiplex Teadiing Strategy , 
^piilished Doctoral Dissertation XSt. afford University, 

1966) , 

12 

Walter Borg and otiiers^ The Minicourse ^ op. cit , » p* 39, 

13 

^i^ht Allen md others I A Coirparjson o f Different Modeling 
Procedures in the Acquisition of ri Teadiing Skill . 
Paper presented at ttie "^uaf~meerLng5 AERA (New ^ork: ^ 

1967) / 



order to nccoimiodate the teadiing materials and dis- 
cussion ^ the length of the laboratory sessions was 
increased to approximately 8S minutes. 

There were discussions o£ the skills regularly with 
al] groups. However, since the written models were 
frequently assigpied for outside reading, more time was 
available for discussion with these groups during tiie 
prcsentntion session. It was felt that tiie in-prograjn 
time should be kept equivalent, and that discussion 
gave equivalent value and emphasis to the written models. 

As in the previous study, pre md post teadiing 
tapes were made* At the close of the semester, the 
staff foimd tiie malysls tasks of this and other studies 
to he overvvhelming. Samples were t^en of both tiie 
pre tapes and post tapes, TTie sajr^les showed that tile 
pre -course behaviors of these students were closely 
similar to those of the students in the previous study, 
and that the post- course behaviors were veiy hl^. 
Therefore, the decision was made to score only the post 
teadiing behaviors, and to consider tiie 144 pre- teadiing 
scores of the previous stud^ as normative data for this 
and subsequent studies. Primarily, it was felt that 
the making of pre-tapes □£ lessons , without ej^planation 
of the prograan or tiie sharing of mdels of similar 
teaching was mduly traumatic to many of the students; 
a beginning of the program witii the wrong atmosphere, 
to^ no great puipose* 



Resul ts 

Though the final teadiing lessons were, most of them, 
well in excess of five minutes only a sample five minutes 
of teadiing was analyzed in order to make the behavioral 
frequenty scores coiipar^le witfi tiie Spring 1970 e^^eri- 
ment. This conparative listing is shorn in Table 7, page 
32, As may be seen from m exajnination of the conparativa 
scores, there were small and positive dianges in ten of 
tiie sii- categories, as conpared with negative changes in 
only three, while totals in the three major skill areas 
all showed increases. It must be noted that the increases 
in the categories of reading diagiosis and word definition 
may be attributable to tiie circumstances surroimding the 
Spring 1970 final teadiing. (See page 17) 
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TABLE 7 

CCM14RIS0N OF SKIIIS FREQUENCY: SPRING 1970, FALL 1070 
FINAL TEAfflING SCORES 



PRAISING BEHAVIOR 
VeAal 

Specific Praise 
TOTAL 



Spring 1970 (144) Fall 1970 (57) 



13.09 
6.01 

19.10 



12.02 
9.05 

21.00 



DIAOJOSTIC QUESTIONS 

Cieneral Questions 
Reading Diagnosis 
Word Definitions 
Number- Concepts 
Numb er-Operations 

TOTAL 



4.26 
.75 
.44 
12.04 

1.09 

18.58 



(1.88 
" 1.77 

1,00 
12.80 

1.89 

24.59 



DHCNSTRATION TEaWIQUES 
(In Minutes) 

Estimation 
Ej^anded Notation 
Nuiiter Line 
Manipulative Material 
Diagrain, Picture 
Nunber Sentence 

TOTAL 



.61 
1.74 

.21 
1.03 

.68 

.08 

3. as 



.62 
^29 

.20 
1.21 

.19 

.47 

4.90 
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A siinllar t^ulation is shown for the testing of the 
vari^le of synfcollc inodeliTig in Table 8, page 34, 
Between-group variations are sli^it, and do not consistently 
favor either groi^D C+6j +8), 



Conclusions 

It is apparent tiiat the net result of tiie procedural 
dianges incoiporated into the program is something more 
thm a groi^ of dianges toward a niore preferred teaching styl 
in the laboratory and a more smootiily ftmctionlng program* 
The Rnalysis of tiie final teadiing indicates that the groups 
not only equalled but surpassed the highly significant gains 
in skills behavior reported in the Spring 1970 program. 

These findings, however j are overshadowed by the 
results encountered in the testing of' the program, has 
been said, the practical utility md low cost of tiie written 
Tuodcls makes them a hi^ly attractive procedure both in the 
development of now training progrOTs aid in normal laboratoiy 
use. 

In view of this, the initial attitude of tiie staff was 
that the procedure was attractive in the higjily motivated 
loboratory situation even if the findings showed It to be 
somevrtiat less effective. This attitude was reinforced^ as 
the progran developed/ by the obvious satisfaction of the 
"reading-discussion" groi^ as conpared with the "model 
lesson- discussion" groi^, who showed approxijnately the 
same nimtf^er of conplaints and inattention to tiie lessons 
and models as had been regularly experienced in the previous 
stuify. 

To ttie great sin^rise of the staff, the results shorn 
in Table 7 appear to indicate that, in the Fredonia lab- 
orato^j neither irodel ^sumes any effect on tiie training 
procedure, TTiese findings are closely siroported by a 
similar study reported by Meredith Gall- ^ in whidi almost 
identical procedures were used for testing the written treat- 
ment i Hie stu^ was accon^lished witii 56 experienced teadhers 
T^e findings replicate the Fredonia study in that no slpii- 
ficmt differences wore found between tiie video and written 
groups . 



14 

.Meredith Gall, and o^ers* CQmparison of Instructional 

Media in a Minicourse m Hi^er CQ^ltive'ffiestioninj 
Paper presented annual meeting, American Eaucational 
Researdi j^sociation, QiicagO p j^rllj 1972. 
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TABLE 8 

CO^ARISON OF SUB-GROUP SCORHS" SYJ^OLIC (IVRnTB!) LESSONS 
AND MODELS: VIDECfrAFBD LESSONS AND N50DELS 



PRAISING BEHAVIOR 
Verbal 

Specific Praise 
TOTAL 



Group Using Symbolic Group Using 
Models (31) Videotape 

Models (263 



11.93 
9.80 

21.41 



12.11 
8.15 

20.50 



DIACJJOSriC QUESTIONS 

General Questions 
Reading Diagnosis 
Word Definitions 
Nuiier- Cnncepts 
Number-Operations 

TOTAL 



7.22 
1.87 
1.00 
12.74 
2.03 

25.19 



6.46 
1.69 
1.00 
12.88 
1.75 

23.88 



DEMONSTRATION TEfflNIQUES 



(In Minutes) 






Estimation 


.49 


.78 


Ej^anded Notation 


2.07 


2.54 


Nuntoer Line 


.33 


.05 


Manipulative Material 


.83 


1.66 


Diagram, Picture 


.30 


.06 


Nunfier Sentence 


.56 


.36 



TOTAL 



4.49 



5.38 
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The net affect of tiie findings o£ these two studies 
is considerable. The studies differed in populatiCTis; 
experienced teadiers md pre-teadiers, in enphasis;' 
since two widely differing Mini courses were used, one of 
whidi, Minicourse 5, enphasizes basic skills in one-to- 
one teadiing, while Minicourse 9 is focused i^n skills 
applicable to discussion teadiing and, finally, in the 
training situation, public sdiool and l^oratory. 

There is strong evidence for the effectiveness and 
utility of inexpensive and easily developed written 
Tnodels and lessons in skills training procedures using 
the Minicourse inodel. 



Discussion 

The sharply curtailed atteiiipt to contine the skills 
of Minicourse I with Minicourse 5 eiiphasized tiie effect 
of levels of skill, from sinple habitual behavior to 
somewhat more conplex strategies. It would appear tiiat 
some of ti\m siirple behavioral skills of Minicourse 5 
are more appropriate a beginning at the pre-servlce 
Ipvol tiian other strategies. It was noted tiiat the 
introduction of praising behavior, quickly followed by 
the eiTphasis upon diagnosis, seemed to increase studant 
motivation and interest quite rapidly. In spite of the 
shortness of tiie remaining program, the behavioral 
chajige level in tiiese skills was coirparable with tiie 
earlier studies* 



PROGRAM 3 - SPRING, 1971 



The program for the Spring Semester, 1971 , was a 
further iteration of the previous experiments s and in- 
volved 90 undergraduates. The elements of the program 
were essentially similar to the previous experiments, 
as shown in Table 1* page 15, 

A major variation was the atternpt to introduce, without 
Increasing the time spent In the laboratory, several of 
the skills of Minicourse I, Effective Questioning , 



Procedures 

As has been noted, the pre-taping was iliminateds 
thereby Increasing the effective use of the laboratory time 
and enabling a more pleasant and effective Introduction to 
the skills* 

The Minicourse I materials were used from the commercial 
program, for three laboratory sessions , then the Minicourse 5 
program was introduced, beginning with praising behavior 
instead of the usual sequence* 



Results and Discussion 

The use of the Minicourse I skills in the program was 
originally intended for four laboratory sessions, and for 
final research analysis in a teaching session. The lessons 
were curtaileds and the final measurement was not carried out^ 
for a variety of reasons. It was the considered judgment 
of the staffs by the end of the second session,' that the 
simple tutorial behaviors of the Minicourse 5 behaviors were 
more appropriate for the Initial introduction of pre-service 
students to skills than the more complex strategies of 
discussion management. It was evident that students were 
less motivatedi and .that many were floundering* There was 
little doubt that the skills of discussion could be learned 
and practiced. It simply was not considered desirable or 
advisable as a beginning focus, in view of the shortness of 
the laboratory program and the needs of the students* 

The remaining seven laboratory sessions were devoted 
to the Minicourse 5 program skills. The results of the 
analysis of the final teaching analysis are shown In Table 9, 
page 37, along with comparable data from the earlier studies. 
Gains In praising and diagnostic questioning behavior are 
consistent. It may be noted that, in a five minute analysis, 
the use of dimonstration techniques had reached a maKimum 
both in the Fall 1970 study and the present study. It must 
also be noted that, in the scoring, many students had 
diveloped the habit of using two demonstration techniques 
simulatneously. They are not self-exclusive* 
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TABLE 9 



CO^ARISON OF SKILLS: TIME PROGRAMS, TERMINAL 
TEAOIING BEHAVIORS (mm FREQUMCy) 



Spring, 1970 (144) Falli 1970 (573 Spring, 1971 (84) 



PRAISING BHmVIOR 



Verbal 13.09 12.02 

Specific Praise . 6.01 9.05 



12.60 
11.83 



TOTAL 19.10 21.00 ' • 24.68 

DIATOSTIC CpHSTia^S 

General 4.26 6.88 6.64 

Reading Diagnosis .75 1.77 2.12 

Word Definition .44 1.00 1*75 

NuniDer Concepts 12.04 12.' 80 ■ liiss 

Number Operations 1.09 l.gg 2!o2 

TOTAL 18.58 24.59 25.40 

DEMONSTRATION ' • 
(In minutes) 

Estimation .61 .62 54 

Ej^anded Notation 1.74 2.29 2 '29 

Nimber Line . .21 .20 .02 

Man. Materials 1.03 l.'zi 1.41 

Picture or Diagram .68 .19 .04 

"jer Sentence ' .08 .47 [32 

TOTAL 3.85 4.90 4.6.3 
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The sharply ciiTtailed atteiript to conibine the skills of 
Minicourse I with Minicourse 5 emphasized the effect of 
levels o£ skilly from siinple hd^itual behaviors to somewhat 
more conplex strategies * It would appear tliat some of the 
siiT^le behavioral skills of Minicourse 5 are more appropriate 
a begiiming at the pre-service level thm other strategies. 
It was noted that the introduction of praising behavior, 
quickly followed by the enphasis upon diagnosis seeTTied to 
increase student motivation and interest quite rapidly. In 
spite of the shortness o£ the remaining progrfmij the behavioral 
change level in these skills was comparable with the earlier 
studies , 
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TIE TEAa-IING SKILLS LABORATORY MODEL - A SUNMARIZATION 

In review J the initial attempt to use the Mini course model 
of independent study in skills development, witiiout adaptation, 
resulted in little diange in the teaching behavior o£ the students 
at Fredonia, It was also judged to be imsuited for large groups 
■ of students, in that large numbers of pupils and considerable 
staff tiim are involved. 

In view of ttie fact that the Mnicourse model, as developed 
by the Far West LaboratOTy has had successfiJl use as mi inservice 
prograjn with experienced teadiers, the successive experimental 
prograjns have^ focused i^on procedural and environmental factors 
designed to iTiplement the effective use of tiie Minicourse programs 
in the imdergraduate professional sequence prior to student 
teaching^ without substantial alteration in the programs/ and 
procedures. 

The basic purpose o£ tiie e^erimentation has been to adapt ^ 
the Mnicourse procedures md curriculum into a model skills 
development l^oratory prograjn tiiat meets tiie following objectives 

1. To incorporate procedures tfiat consistently effect a 
hi^ level of dimge in tiie students' teadiing 
behaviors, 

2, To incoTporate proceduras that are relatively 
economical of staff time and resources, 

,3* To develop a program that has a hi^ level of 
student acceptance i 

Many of the elements of the Borg Minicourse Model remain 
unchanged in the present imdergraduate model. Iliey are: 

1. The text, and the lesson and modeling materials 
Cthough the latter has been siAject to a varied 
mode of presentation) • 

2. Hie program of planned and repetitive microteaching 
practice. 

3. The basic concept and procedure of self-fee^ack 
tiirou^ eadi student viewing and evaluating his 
teaching* (This has been somewhat modified -flirou^ 
gro^p procedures) . 

TTie following procedures have been tested in two successive 
e^q^eriments and ^e considered basic to tiie model: 

1. Fusion of tiie Minicourse program witii the elementaiy 
professional education sequence. 

This has, up to tiie present, been acconplished 
tiirou^ the use of the Matiiematics Tutoring Minicourse 
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in conjimction with Education 316. In tfie Minicourse 
model, the training is relevant to daily teaching* 
Hie fusion provides relevan..cf to the college student 
in terrtis of mathaniatics , and in tems o£ otiier 
Tnotivational factors available to and diaracteristic 
of college instruction. It is viewed^ however , as 
OTly one factor in adiieving relevance, 

2. Smll gro^p process Cthe four- student groiip) 

This study and teaching teajn rGpresents a major 
variation from tiie Minicourse model, in that it 
represents a shift from isolated independent study to 
groi^ stu^, (Thou^ the Minicourse model recoTmnends 
a teadiing -■^uddy/' it is not a required part of the 
inservice model) * Instances of the effect of the small 
grot^ on attendance 5 preparation, patterns of teaching , 
and feedback on tiie tape analysis have been noted* 
Analysis of the data from tiie attitudinal study made 
at the close of tiie first Minicourse 5 experiment , 
shows a high level of satisfaction on the part of the 
students with tiielr groi^j and a corresponding absence 
of friction in the grotp process. There are many 
indicators that this group process approach may be the 
conponent of tiie model most relevant to the high level 
of change in tiie students- teadilng behaviors measured ^ 
in both experiments 5 and to thehi^ level of satis- 
faction reported* 

The Minicourse model is based on independent study. 
The Fredonia experimentation appears to indicate that 
independent groi^ study is more appropriate for college 
students -flian individual independent study. Since 
many forward-looking sdiools are emphasizing cooperative 
team and imit approadies to instruction, it would 
seem advisable to include an experience of this nature 
in the preparation for student teadiing, 

3 . Peer- taadiing 

Peer teadiing is almost inextricably linked in the 
imdergraduate irodel witiiin the group-study approadi. 
Specifically: 

a. Its along with the elimination of individual 
si^ervision, contributes greatly to tiie 
economical use of staff and resources. 

TTie data indicates that it produces a threat- 
free, environment j characterized by mutually 
siipportlva Interrelationships in whidi tiie 
abstract concepts of the skills can be freely 
trmslated into behaviors by ^e students. 
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4* The L^oratory SL^Dervisor 

T^e developnient o£ the role of tiie laboratoiy 
si^ervlsor has been a maioT but priTnarily xm- 
s tressed portion of tiie iaboTatOTy irodelV Originally^ 
the training pro grain was a divided responsibility, 
with tiie presentation and discussion in the college 
classroom setting, and the role of the laboratory 
si^ervlsor that of a technician and attendant. As 
the prograns developed, the advantages of tiie 
ajnalgamatlon of the Wo roles into one becmie apparent 
Until the students become fajniliar witii the inachines 
and tiie procedures , the tedmical aspects are a 
larger part of the task. After tiie first few weeks, 
however, the role of supervisor as discussion leader, 
motivator and ultimately, evaluator of skills per- 
formance becomes predominant. In any program in 
whidi the ultimate measure is performance, there nust 
be an Individual who Imows the specifics of aadi skill 



A NBV CURRiaJLUM OF SKILLS 
Margaret Rector and Douglas Rector, Self-Gutded 
Taadilng Skills: TTie Master Tead^er^s Hm^ook 



During the Sunror of 1971^ Margaret Rector and 
Douglas Rector developed md wrote a simplified program 
of skills for self-guided teadier study, under the title 
listed above* Since the next projects of the Fredonia 
Skills LaboratOTy prograin described in this report in- 
volve tiie use md testing of the han^ook, it was felt 
that the backgroimd, nature and purpose of the han^ook 
should be outlined briefly at this point. 

Pbout The Autiiors 

Margaret Rector was an integral part of the Fredonia 
Skills Progr^j from 1969 to 1971, as laboratory supervisor, 
planner, and evaluator of the teadiing skills. 

Douglas Rector began the stu^ of teadiing skills in 
1966 with a dissertation proposal. Teachers Questioning 
Skills: A T raining Program. He becanie involved with the 
1969 Minicourse testing progroin, and has been coordinator 
of the subsequent projects. 

Together, they have autfiored an independent group 
stud^ program in reading, entitled, *The Story Plays,** 
published by Harcourt Brace Jovanovidi J 1971, 

The Hana>ook 

Hie foliating statements may serve to describe the 
puipose and scope of the h^^ook: 

1, The han^ook was developed and written in the 
absolute conviction on the part of -the authors 
that the interaction skills outlined for study 
are some of tiie basic master skills of teaching. 

2, Ihe han^ook has' a process orientation. It 
focuses COTpletely i^on the personal and pro- 
fessional interaction between the teadier, the 
learner, and learning. 



The skills -behaviors selected for study are 
limited to sii^le behaviors ^Aidi have been 
related to a major goal of desinihle teadier- 
pupil interaction, to tfie degree that tfiey 
have value as a constant habitual part of the 
teacher *s interaction witii children. 

A major objective has been to write as clearly 
and singly as possible, avoiding tedmical 
language, ' ' 

TTie area diosen for study, and the mode o£ pre- 
sentation , are directed tward securing both the 
intellectual and tiie emotional Involvement of 
professionally- oriented teadiers in the program, 
Tlie total message, in its simplest fom, is 
intended to say, *These are the ways you can 
interact witii, diagnose, reinforce and involve 
the ^poor slob;* the emotionally, socially or 
educationally deprived dilld.'* 

The han&ook is intended for Individualization of 
the study procedure, either on a SGlf=dioice, 
voluntaTy basis, or as a tool for skills-study 
mder the guidance of a supervisor. After the 
initial introduction to a self-ftudy and analysis, 
by means of videotaped or audiotaped recorded 
lesson, the entire skills curriculum is open for 
selection md study, in my sequence. 

It is . intended that the hm&ook be introductory " 
or suppleTtentaiy, as well as compatible with other 
similar skills programs sudi as the Mnicourses, 
or the rapidly =e^andlng area of teadiing skills 
protocols • 



A primary pui^ose of the han^ook is to make a 
skills -stufy program available at low cost, TTie 
.prim.aiy factor in the adiievement of Im cost 
is the use of many brief written "examples'* of 
eadi skill, rather than longer protocols or more 
elaborate filmed or videotaped models. The 
puipose is to readi, through low- cost dissemination, 
both teadiers and schools whidi, throu^ budgetary 
limitation, may not otiieTwise be able to make even 
a beginning in skills stu^. 

Finally, an overall purpose is the total dlsseml- 
natiOTi of skills-study: A major portion of ^e 
appendix, directed to supervisors and sdiool 
leaders, will be devoted to tfie Mlnicourse progrmn 
at Predonia, md otiier Minicourse or protocol 
teaming skills programs , 
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PILOT STUDY - FALL, 1971 



By the beginning of the school year the first pre- 
liminaiy draft of the han&ook was ready for pilot testing 
in the undergraduate laboratoiy program. Mter discussions 
witii Dr. Alice Hilton and with Dr. Kenneth Nelson, it was 
agreed to tiy the currlculim, witii the clear imderstanding 
that tiie program could be shifted quickly to the original 
prograjn of Minicourse 5, should the curriculum prove to be 
inadequate. 



Procedures 

The l^oratory progr^ of grouping, peer-teadidng, and 
video-practice was. continued as usual. Since Margaret Rector 
was no longer on the staff of tiie Center, the role of 
tecbiician, sipenrisor md, not incidentally^ observ^er and 
©valuator was undertaken by tiie principal researcher, Douglas 
Rector, 

In order to prevent possible contamnation of the testing, 
the material was introduced and its in^Dortance stressed in 
the college classrooin> rather ttian in laboratory discussion as 
had been Bie custom. The students were also sho\m an intro- 
ductory tape of a peer-teadiing perfoTTTiance, in order to make 
the initial teadiing less threatening. 

During the l^orato^ groiqp meetings > the topics for 
disoission were ccmfined to matters of sdieduling, grouping, 
and other operational procedures. If individuals wished to 
discuss skills individually, tiiis was done, but no discussion 
was initiated by the staff » 

The course content was structured as closely as possible 
to the similar skills of Minicourse S, and the s^e final 
evaluation was done for grading purposes as had been previously 
practiced. Students were told to progress throu^ the skills 
at their ovm pace, witii an enphasis on the skills tiiey felt 
needed the most attention. 

The only modification to this procedure was that, mldi^ay 
in tiie prop^an, both Dr, Hilton and Mr. Rector briefly 
discussed the various demonstration tedmiques of mathematics 
and suggested resources for study if the students were vn- 
fanlllar with a particular tedmique, /niis procedure was felt 
necessa^ because tiie han^ook was desigjied for general use 
with any subject area, rathe,r tiian specifically for TnathematicSi 
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Results and Discussion 

The students were observed to adjust quickly and well 
to the program. Personal comnents conceming their skills 
were frequent and positive during the prograin. Most 
inportant, there were very few requests from individuals 
ior definition or explanation of the skills. 

The final teadiing was seven or more minutes in length, 
but only seven minutes was analyzed. In order to make the 
scores comparable with those of earlier studies tiie scores 
were adjusted to a five minute equivalent. The sample 
behaviors of praising and diagnostic questions are shown in 
Table 10, page 46, in conparison with similar scores from 
the Spring, 1970 stu^. It was felt that these studies were 
most nearly coirparable, since both were beginning studies 
before the possible Intrusion of siroervisory or practice 
variables. ' ^ 

As may be seen, the amount of verbal praise was very 
closely coiiparable in tiie two studies, while the amoiiit of 
specific praise was somewhat less in the 1971 study. The 
pattems of praise, however, were observed to be somewhat 
different. In the hanajook, there are three "levels" of 
praise, simple use, variety of use, and the use of specific 
praise and reinforcement. Unlike the final tapes for the 
earlier studies, these students were trying to use a variety 
of praise words, and to avoid repetitious use of any praise 
ej^ressions. 

pei-nonstration tedmiques were observed and noted but 
not timed, thougi the amount of use appeared to be at the 
levels found in the previous studies.- All except one student 
used two or more techniques. 

Finally, the lesson was examined for Uie presence of 
the "non-skill" behaviors stressed in the introductoiy lesson. 
Thou^ no pre -tapes were made for conparison, the incidence 
of such behaviors as "Q.K,", "all right," and question and 
answer repetitions were observed to be deslrdily low. 

At the conclusion of the program, some sections of the 
pit) gram were rei>rritten, aid preparation was made for further 
use in the Spring semester, 1972. 
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TABLE 10 

A CONffARISON OF ™ SKILLS: FALL, 1971, STUDY 
PROGIWl I, 1970 

'■ Fall 1971 [403 Spring 1970 (lAA) 

PRAISING DEHAVIOR 

Verbal 12.98 li.OS 

Specific Praise 4,13 6.01 

TOTAL 17.11 19.10 

CVariety of Praise) 6.6 

DIACJJOSTIC QUESTIONS ^ 

TOl'AL 21.53 18.58 
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PROGRAM SPRING 1972 

The prngrajTi was, essentially, a simple iteratinn of 
the pragrmn of the previous semester (p, 44) ^ with n 
student population of 37 elementary juniors* TTie primary 
procedural change was the roaffinnation of the role of the 
laboratory mipervisor as discussion leader and active guide 
in the independent study prograins as had been done in the 
previous Mini course V programs. 

Results ajid niscussion 

Procedures for collection and analysis of data were 
identical to those of the previous study. The behavioral 
data for the t^^o major skills are tabulated in Table 11 ^ 
page 48, colurm 3, in comparison with too previ.ous studies. 
It is readily apparent that the results of the training 
in the different prograns are consistently similar. 

The intended purpose of the procedural chmz^s was 
to secure a more free and open learning situation, and 
to obtain feedback from the group concerning Improvements 
and modifications in the Han^ook. Bo A objectives were 
met, to the satisfaction of the staff. 
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TABLE 11 

A COI^ARISON OF TIVO SKILLS: n-rREE RTirorES 

SPRING 1970 FAI^ 1971 SPRTNG 1972 

Nal44 N-40 N=37 

PRAISING BHIAVIOR 

Veital Cfrequency] 13.08 12.98 12.78 

Specific Praise 6.01 4.13 5.14 

TOTAL 19.09 17.11 17. 92' 

Variety of Verbal Praise B.fiO 6.95 
DIAOJOSTIC QUESTIONS 

TOTAL 18.58 21.53 19.71 
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The value of the Fredonla teadiing 
skills laboratory as a process model in 
elementaiy teacher education is well 
supported by the repeated studies. Not 
only did the students enjoy and value the 
training, but the reported studies showed 
consistently significant dianges- regularly 
occurring in their teaching behavior. 
Further, in the follow-up study, the 
effect of the training appeared to persist 
strongly through the elementary student 
teaching e^^erience. 

Of equal significaiice, operationally, 
is the fact that the training was carried 
on as group instruction in the independent- 
study mode, and proved to be economical 
of staff md student tiine, as well as 
college resources. 

ITie strengtii of the process appears^ 
to lie within a continatlon of the follow- 
ing factors: high extrinsic and intrinsic 
motivation of tJie students, Independent 
study toward clear attainable goals, 
repeated practice witfi videotaped feedback 
and small group process and interaction 
in a role -playing situation. 

Otiier factors subjected to analysis 
appeared to have little effect wiliiin tiie 
situation. Among tfiese are: direct 
and positive si^ervlsoiy reinforcement, 
pi^il participation in feedback pro- 
cedures , and variations in modeling 
procedures, i.e.: written models in 
coirparison wi-tfi a coiftlnation of visual 
and written models. 
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INPLICATIONS 



1, Hie definition of specific teaching 
con^etencies tiie developiTient of 
materials for training teadiers in 
these con^etencies is a matter of 
concem to teacher education, Tlie 
skills laboratory process offers a 
stable and tested setting in which 
materials may be tried and evaluated, 

2, The results of the studies would 
appear to indicate tiiat second and 
third generation skills- training 
materials may be characteristically 
simpler and less elaborate tJian 
tiiose originally developed i 

3, ITie skills laboratory process may be 
viewed as a third mode of teacher 
p^^ration; intemediate between 
tile large-group on-caiTpus instruction 
/and the frequently highly stressed 
land variable environment of student 
^eachingt It possesses many of the 
feconomles of lJie formBT^ and provides 

/^^^ntrolled and stress -free envi- 



/ romient for tiie study and practice 
/ of an organised curriculum of skills * 
Its development and curricular 
content should be in relationship 
to the tasks of tiie supervisor of 
beginning teadiers. 

4, Tlie problems of "competency-based*' 
teadier evaluation and certification 
are coit^oimded by tiie fact that the 
competencies of an experienced teadier 
CBTL be almost nun^erless, A beginning 
in Ais area will require sinipli- 
ficatiOT processes. At Qie same tijne, 
ttie development of a viable process . 
for modifying teaching behavior 
tiirough tJie skills laboratoiy would 
iiTply a similar need for "die identi- 
fication of a conmion core of simple 
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CCTT^etancies relevant to the student 
initial teaching experiences. It might 
be suggested that this congruence of 
need indicates an area for serious 
res ear di stu^, 

S, piat tfiis ''CCTmnon core'' of skills should 
be the teachers verbal interactive 
behaviors is supported by the summative 
work of Barak Rosenshlne' and others, 
in the analysis o£ the many studies 'of 
teachers classrooiri behaviors. The lab- 
oratory e^^erience at Fredonia suggests 
that students value and profit from tiie 
practice md self study of skills 
relating to ttiese behaviors, and -fliat 
til© skills are veiy a^roprlate to 
teadiing practice tiiat verges on simu- 
lation, because of ^e peer group 
interaction. Self -study is introspective, 
md there is frequently little place in a 
busy classroom for introspection. 



RECaiCfmATIONS 

1. Tiiat the procedures for the Instruction 
and aeration of a skills laboratory be 
specifically outlined, as a publication 
of the Research Center, for dissemination 
Bna field testing in other settings. 

(In process) 

2. Pre-servlce training in teaching skills 
is suggested as an appropriate addition 
to tfie various teadiing professional 
sequences. This may be accon^jllshed 
feasibly by (a) fusion of the elements 
into a unified program, or, (b) a 
separate course offering. 
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It is suggested tiiat teadiing skills 
instruction at the graduate level at 
the college may take two forms: 

a, ProgranCs) for teadiers 
essentially similar to tiie 
pre-servlce level. This is 
envisioned as completely and 
specifically individualised. 

b. A prograjn, botii ttieoretlcal 
and operational s designed 
for Individuals Involved in 
the ainlnlstration and 
supervision of skills -training 
In botiK the college and public 
school setting. This may be 
done In conjimction with fa) 
In Individualized study and 
STnall-group study modes ^ In a 
workshop setting. 



Notes 

Much of the original data o£ tiia Spring, 1970 study 
will be incorporated in a fortiicomlng publication by 
the Far West Laboratory. The work has also been cited 
by Barbara Dunning and Meredi-fli Gall in tiie Arithmetic 
Teadier, May, 1972, p. 344. 

The program was also discussed in "Audiovisual in 
Action," College Management , April, 1972, p. 13. 
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